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ON THE FORCE OF HOMINIS IN CAESAR B.G. v. 58. 6. 



By B. O. Foster 
Leland Stanford Junior University 



In the closing chapters of the fifth book Caesar tells the story 
of the stratagem employed by Labienus against Indutiomarus. It 
was an old trick; Q. Titurius Sabinus had employed it against the 
Venelli in the year 56 ;' Caesar was himself indebted to it for the 
important victory he had just gained in his campaign to relieve 
Q. Cicero ; 2 and it succeeded perfectly in the present instance. The 
Gauls had for some time been striving to provoke the legionaries 
to give battle. Riding up to their camp almost daily, the Gallic 
horsemen hurled their missiles over the rampart and challenged 
the Romans to come out and fight. But Labienus kept his 
men close within the works and sought in every way to convey 
the impression that he was afraid to risk an engagement. He even 
managed to admit certain squadrons of friendly cavalry, under 
cover of darkness, without permitting Indutiomarus to learn of his 
reinforcement. Finally the Gauls, after a day spent in taunting 
the Romans in the customary manner, began to scatter and to 
withdraw for the night. Labienus now had the opportunity he 
had been waiting for. Suddenly sending his cavalry out through 
two of the gates with orders to fall upon the enemy and disperse 
them, but not to strike a blow at any other Gaul until they had 
killed Indutiomarus, lest the prime object of his vengeance might 
escape in the melee, he offered large rewards to those who would 
slay the Gallic chief, and ordered out his infantry in the wake of 
the cavalry to support them. The result is summed up by Caesar 
in these words: "Comprobat hominis consilium Fortuna et cum 
unum omnes peterent in ipso fluminis vado deprehensus Indutio- 
marus interficitur caputque eius refertur in castra; redeuntes 
equites quos possunt consectantur atque occidunt." 

*B.G. iii. 17-19. 

2 B.G. v. 50. Compare the analogous cases described by Livy, 2. 45 and 3. 60. 
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The question I propose to discuss is why Caesar wrote hominis 
instead of Labieni or eius, and the answer would seem to be indi- 
cated clearly in the following collection of examples from a variety 
of authors, which show that the antithesis between human wisdom 
and an overruling power — call it the goddess Fortune, or chance, 
as you please — was a commonplace of Roman thought, and was 
unquestionably in Caesar's mind when he was describing the ruse 
of Labienus and its successful outcome. 

The earliest expression of the idea is in Plautus, Pseud. 678, 
"centum doctum hominum consilia sola haec devincit dea, Fortuna." 1 
The other examples follow in approximately chronological order: 
Cicero Font. 43, "virum ad consilia prudentem, ad casum fortunam- 
que felicem" ; Tull. 51, "haec enim tacita lex est humanitalis ut ab 
homine consilii non fortunae poena repetatur"; Balb. 9, "cui 
.... casus eventusque rerum non duces sed comites consiliorum 
fuerunt"; Tusc. ii. n, "fortes enim non modo Fortuna adiuvat, ut 
est in vetere proverbio, sed multo magis ratio"; 2 v. 25. (from 
Callisthenes), "Vitam regit Fortuna, non sapientia." 3 Lad. 20, 
"ilia bona posita non tarn in consiliis nostris quam in Fortunae 
temeritate"; Ad Att. xiv. 11. 1, "haec Fortuna viderit, quoniam 
ratio non gubernat"? Caesar B.G. vii. 20. 2, "fortuito aut sine 
consilio"; Hirtius B.G. viii. 43. 5, "ut id non hominum consilio sed 
deorum voluntate factum putarent"; Sallust lug. 92. 6, "sed ea res 
forte quam consilio melius gesta"; Publilius Syrus 192, "Fortuna 
ad hominem plus quam consilium valet" ; s Livy, v. 19. 8, "Omnia ibi 
summa ratione consilioque acta fortuna etiam, ut fit, secuta est"* 
vi. 23. 9, "neque se neque Populum Romanum aut consilii sui aut 
fortunae paenituisse" ; vii. 2. 3, "nee humanis consiliis nee ope 
divina"; ix. 31. 7, "quidam forte, pars consilio oblati"; xxii. 49. 14, 
" consul alter, seu forte seu consilio nulli fugientium insertus agmini"; 
xxxviii. 8. 5, "quid enim sibi consilium aut cuius rei electionem a for- 
tuna relictum?" iv. 40. 3, "Fortuna, quae plus consiliis humanis 
polkt"; 7 xlv. 5. 1, "adiuvit in hoc eum res seu casu contractu seu 

1 Cited by Otto, Sprickworter u. sprickwSrtliche Redensarten der Romer, s.v. "For- 
tuna," 7. 

* Otto, s.v. "Fortuna," 9. 

' Ibid., 7. *Ibid. ^Ibid. 6 Ibid., 9. » 1bid., 7. 
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consilio"; Seneca Contr. xxii. 18. 9, "ut plus consilio quam fortunae 
coniidat"; Rutilius Lupus, ii. 8, "vos aequum est voluntatem dispicere: 
nam consilio valuit, fortuna lapsus est"; Quintus Curtius vi. 6. 27, 
" Haesitanti, quod ratio non potuit Fortuna consilium subminis- 
travit"; 1 Seneca Dial. iii. 11. 5, "Perierat imperium, quod tunc in 
extremo stabat, si Fabius tantum ausus esset quantum ira suadebat: 
kabuit in consilio fortunam publicam," etc.; Petronius 82, "Non 
multum oportet consilio credere, quia suam habet Fortuna rationem",- 2 
Tacitus Hist. i. 31, "forte magis et nullo adhuc consilio." 

Now Caesar seldom interrupts his narrative to moralize, but 
he had learned from many incidents which had come under his 
own observation (the most extraordinary being that related at 
B.G. vi. 35 ff.) the importance of the r61e which Fortune plays in 
all human affairs, and especially in war, and he several times takes 
occasion to point it out: Multum cum in omnibus rebus turn in re 
militari potest Fortuna. 3 It is this thought which occurs to him 
when he is relating the pains that Labienus took to make an end of 
the crafty and dangerous Indutiomarus. The commander who 
plans a general engagement with a view to the destruction of one 
particular enemy is taking long chances. Labienus had done what 
was humanly possible to guard against failure, but the outcome 
lay on the knees of the gods. Caesar might, to be sure, have 
expressed this thought without using the word hominis. Thus 
"Comprobat eius consilium Fortuna" would have been sufficiently 
plain, but it would not have been equally pointed. It was wholly 
for rhetorical reasons that Caesar preferred hominis to eius. As in 
the example cited above from Plautus, it sharpens the contrast 
between consilium and Fortuna, which in Plautus is still further 
emphasized by putting dea with Fortuna — human counsels v. the 
divine power of Fortune. 

1 Ibid . 

* Ibid. The following citations given by Otto show that the antithesis had been 
familiar to the Greeks before it appeared in Latin literature: Chaerem. fr. 2, p. 789 N, 
ri%ri t4 8m\T&v Trp&iiwr 1 oix efySoiA/a (=Menand. monost. 725); fr. com. adesp. 147 
Kock, Tvti/J.11 yip oiSir'Ea-ri^iiTixV W trav; Diogen. Sinop. fr. 2, p. 809 N, 9i\u rixys 
vraKvy/ibv i) <t>ptrwv ■slBov (Men. monost. 240). 

'B.G. vi. 35. 2; cf. B.C. iii. 68. 1; B.C. iii. 10. 6. 
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If it should appear that I have used an inordinate quantity of 
ammunition to bring down a very small bird, and have followed 
somewhat too closely the example of Labienus, who ordered out an 
army corps to dispatch a single Gaul, I can only plead that the mis- 
understanding I have tried to clear up has been as persistent as 
Indutiomarus himself and as hard to dispose of. It was in 1853, 
so far as I can find out, that the rhetorical fitness of hominis was 
first pointed out, namely by Kraner in his edition of the Gallic War. 
Kraner did not cite any parallels to Caesar's idea, probably think- 
ing it so obvious that none were required, but in the sixteenth 
edition of Kraner, as revised by Dittenberger (Berlin, 1898 1 ), the 
original note is neatly altered so as to interpret hominis as employed 
in the sense of eius, and the reader is left to explain as best he can 
why Caesar (of all writers!) did not say eius, if eius was what he 
meant. It is true that St. George Stock (Oxford, 1898) thinks that 
there may "perhaps" be an antithesis intended between hominis 
and Fortuna, and Fugner (Leipzig, 1904 s ) and Kleist (Leipzig, 1910) 
understand the word correctly. Fugner says: "Der Erfolg recht- 
fertigt die menschliche Berechnung. Fortuna ist als Gliicksgottin 
personlich gedacht." Kleist's comment is: "Fortuna is hier, wie 
auch sonst nicht selten, als gottliches Wesen gedacht; darauf 
weist der Ausdruck comprobat und der in hominis liegende Gegen- 
satz ein." The other editors to whose notes I have had access with 
one exception eschew all explanation, and are content either to 
ignore the word or to gloss it with eius 2 or illius? The exception is 
Mr. Rice Holmes, whose edition of the Commentaries (Oxford, 1914) 
contains probably the most useful, as they are certainly the most 
interesting, notes on Caesar that we possess today. 

But before looking at Mr. Holmes's comment it will be well to 
consider Kraner's, since I suggest it may have been in Kraner that 

1 The seventeenth edition, with introduction and notes rewritten by Meusel, is 
now in course of publication, but Vol. II, containing the fifth book, had not appeared 
when the war broke out in 1914. 

"E.g., Doberenz-Dinter (Leipzig, 1890'), Towle and Jenks (Boston, 1903). 
Menge (Gotha, 1899) says, "homo vertritt das Demonstrativum." Westcott (Boston, 
1902) : hominis, his, as if it were a pronoun. 

3 Walther (Paderborn, 1881). 
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Mr. Holmes found the germ which developed into his own interpre- 
tation of hominis. Kraner's original comment is the following: 

Das Gltick bestatigt (durch den Erfolg), zeigt als gut und zweckmassig den 
Plan des Menschen, hominis, nicht bloss statt eine gennante Person zuriick- 
weisend, sondern mit dem Nebenbegriff naturlicher Tuchtigkeit, wie auch wir 
'Mensch' brauchen (ad personae significationem indolis et naturae in persona 
conspicuae significatio accedit. Schneider). Vergl. Cic. Ttisc. i. 22. 49. [Ut 
enim rationem Plato nullam adferret (vide quid homini tribuam), ipsa auctoritate 
me frangeret.] 

If I am right in regarding the sentence in Caesar as an example 
of the commonplace reflected in the passages quoted above, it is 
not likely that he meant by hominis anything more than that 
Labienus was subject to the universal limitations of humanity. 
"We are all weak creeturs," as Mrs. Corney justly observed to Mr. 
Bumble. "Man proposes, but God disposes," our English proverb 
has it. Kraner's note would therefore have been nearer the mark 
if he had substituted Gebrechlichkeit for Tuchtigkeit. The sentence 
which he cites from Cicero lends no support to his interpretation of 
hominis, for in the passage from the Tusculans, homini would seem 
to be used, not in a complimentary, but in a depreciatory, sense. 
Cicero means: "See what confidence I have [not in a god, which 
would not be strange, but] in a man." By reminding us that 
Plato is after all only human Cicero enhances the effect of his 
profession of loyalty to him and his readiness to follow blindly 
wherever the master may lead. 

Mr. Holmes's note runs thus: 

Hominis. See the note on 7, § o. 1 I doubt whether our language can 
adequately express the compliment which the word implies (though Schneider 
may be right in thinking that it is used with a touch of irony). If Caesar had 
written in English, he might perhaps have said, "the general's" (good fortune), 3 
suggesting that Labienus was a good general. 

Thus Kraner's tiichtiger Mensch becomes "the general," and 
the proverbial antithesis between man's wits and Fortune almost 
drops out of sight. 

1 Hominem. The word here shows animosity, while in 58, § 6, as we shall see, 
hominis implies admiration. Circumsistunt hominem might be translated by "sur- 
rounded the fellow." 

2 "Good fortune" is obviously a slip. Mr. Holmes meant to write "plan," but 
the fact that he made the slip goes to indicate that he was not thinking of the antithesis 
when he wrote Ms note, but of Caesar's admiration of Labienus. 



